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steadily winning recognition when, in 1911, he
submitted to an operation for a brain tumor
which permanently impaired his brain, leaving
his left side paralyzed and destroying his sense
of proportion and his self-control. He never
again could draw; he had seizures of furious
rage and became estranged from his wife, who
at length reluctantly permitted him to divorce
her. Through the ensuing years he was enabled
to exist largely by the help of his friends, who
saw to the marketing of his accumulated bronzes
and even took some of his plaster models to
Paris to be cast On Mar. 19, 1917, he married
Marion Pearson, who cared for him during the
rest of his life. After 1921 they lived abroad;
he regained a measure of serenity; and in 1927
his former wife took her children to see their fa-
ther. Death came to him suddenly at his home
near Paris in his fifty-seventh year.

In 1915, fourteen of Putnam's bronzes ("In-
dian and Puma," "Skunked Wildcat/' "Sneak-
ing Coyote," "Leopard and Gnu," "Combat,"
"Tiger Love," "Resting Puma," "Little Cub
Bear," "Buffalo Hunt," "Coyote Head,"
"Crouching Wildcat," "Two Pumas," "Puma
and Snake," "Snarling Jaguar") were exhibited
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition
in San Francisco, and he was honored by a
gold medal. His "Mermaid Fountain" on the
Exposition grounds was commended by critics
as opposite in standpoint as Christian Brinton
(Impressions of the Art at the Panama-Pacific
Exposition, 1916) and Lorado Taft (Modern
Tendencies in Sculpture, 1921). A good collec-
tion of his bronzes is on view at the California
Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco.
He is represented also in the Fine Arts Society
of San Diego, Cal., the Boston Museum of Fine
Arts, and the Metropolitan Museum, New York.
His larger works include the Sloat Monument
at Monterey, Cal., and the bronze figures for E.
W. Scripps. Thoroughly familiar with the ani-
mals of the West, he "drew less well from a
model than from his imagination. The damn
thing' (the model) he once said . .. 'disturbs me
by thrusting his individual peculiarities between
my conception and the work I am doing*" (Hey-
neman, post, p. 41). Perhaps because he never
received any academic instruction, and (save for
the undoubted influence of works by Bar ye and
Fremiet seen abroad) depended wholly on his
own intensity of observation, his sculpture,
though not revolutionary, has won high praise
from those modernists who oppose academic
ideals.
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PUTNAM, CHARLES PICKERING (Sept.
JS* i844-Apr. 22, 1914), physician, was born in
Boston, Mass., the son of Charles Gideon and
Elizabeth Cabot (Jackson) Putnam and brother
of James Jackson Putnam [g.z/.]. His father
was a physician and his ancestors had long been
distinguished in Massachusetts as jurists or phy-
sicians, his maternal grandfather being James
Jackson [#.#.]. He was graduated by Harvard
College in 1865 and by the Harvard Medical
School in 1869, after which time he continued
his medical studies at the Massachusetts General
Hospital, Boston, and, later, in Germany. Be-
ginning in 1871 he carried on a general practice
in Boston, later specializing, partially, in pedi-
atrics and orthopedics. He also lectured at the
Harvard Medical School from 1873 to J879 and
served at the Boston Dispensary as a physician
from 1871 to 1873 and as orthopedic surgeon
from 1873 to 1876. In 1898 he was elected presi-
dent of the American Pediatric Society.

Putnam's chief contributions, however, were
outside of his strictly professional activities. He
was the most important leader in charitable and
social work in Boston in his day. In 1873 he
founded, with others, the Boston Society for the
Relief of Destitute Mothers and Infants, a pio-
neer establishment which fostered the idea of
keeping mother and child together, and he served
as president of the society from 1904 until his
death. He became physician to the Massachu-
setts Infants Asylum in 1875 and under his di-
rection the death-rate in this institution was
greatly reduced. In 1879, when the Associated
Charities of Boston was founded, he was made
president and served as chairman of many com-
mittees up to the time of his death. In addition,
he took an active part in almost every social and
charitable project in Boston from 1875 to 1914.
He reorganized the Boston institutions for the
care of prisoners, the poor, and delinquent chil-
dren, serving under two mayors from 1892 to
1897, and was appointed chairman of the unpaid
board of trustees of the Children's Institutions
of Boston, serving from 1902 to 1911. He helped
to organize the Directory of Nurses, the Boston
Medical Library, with James R. Chadwick [#.z>.],
the Mental Hygiene Association, the Massachu-
setts Civic League, the State Board of Insanity,
and many other projects which had to do with
the schools of Massachusetts, playgrounds,
juvenile courts, and the probation service for
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